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confined himself to the four greatest masters of
Russian fiction. He treated each of these in the best
biographical temper, the man illustrating the work,
and both seen in relation to society. In the course of
this inquiry certain features of Russian imagination
had strongly impressed themselves upon him. Mr.
Maurice Baring has recently defined for us the
elements of the realism of the Russians, "their
closeness to nature, their gift of seeing things as
they are, and of expressing those things in terms
of the utmost simplicity/' He proceeds to say
that this is "the natural expression of the Russian
temperament and the Russian character." This
realism Vogue compared with the formal and
mechanical realism of the French Naturalists, and
it opened his eyes to the fallacies of the latter. He
saw that the aptitudes of Tolstoy and Dostoieffsky
included a moral inspiration which alone could
excuse the harshness of the realistic method.

It had become the principle of literature in Paris
about 1885 to ignore the mystery which exists about
us, to repudiate the tiny parcel of divinity which
every human being contains. Vogue's answer to
Zola's challenge was that we must, indeed, affirm
nothing dogmatically with regard to the unknown
world, but that we should so far let ourselves go
as to be for ever trembling on the brink of it.
Realism, he pointed out, became odious at the
moment when the development of its dogma in-
sisted on the exclusion from its work of the element
of charity. Literature, instead of acting as a stony-